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Trend Of The Times 
In New Hampshire 


PRIMARY LAW, STATE POLICE, AUTOMOBILE IN- 
SURANCE AND OTHER IMPORTANT 
PROBLEMS NOW BEING DISCUSSED 


The Primary Law 
The bill of Senator Hoyt of Sand- 
wich asking the repeal of the present 
primary law, which by the way, 
was killed in the Senate, started a 


general discussion of the subject about 
the state on the merits and demerits 
of the present law. The legislative 


reporter of the Republican Statesman 
feels the reason for its early introduc- 
tion this year is because Republicans 
and Democrats alike desire something 
different in election laws. The fact 
that a similar bill was introduced 
in the House by John C. Hutchins of 
Stratford, a Democrat, seems to bear 
out the statement. 

The Manchester Union, whose pub- 
lisher was one of the first advocates 
of the direct primary, says that the 
discussion will come to naught if either 
of the major parties in the Legislature 
tries to make political capital of the 
proposal, and gives several reasons why 
the law should be changed. But it 
must be approached and discussed in 
a non partisan manner, for, as The 
Union puts it: 

“There is no political reason why 
any one, or all, of these arguments 
might not be employed by Democrats, 
as well as Republicans, in the Legisla- 


ture. Furthermore, there is as little 
doubt that disappointment and disgust 
with the way the primary law has 
worked know no party lines. Conse- 
quently, it is obvious that the present 
law might be repealed and a new law, 
more in harmony with our institutions, 
adopted, or the present law might be 
drastically amended, while the whole 
state approved and applauded. But 
is there enough public-spirited leader- 
ship, which will forego a chance to 
seize possible partisan advantage, in 
the Legislature to bring this about?” 

But the members of the New Hamp- 
shire Farm Bureau do not believe the 
primary law is as black as it is painted 
by others and at their annual meeting 
passed the following resolution of con- 
fidence in the law: 

“Whereas there has been a move- 
ment started in this state to abolish 
the direct primary and whereas there 
has already been a bill introduced in 
the state Senate to this effect, and 
whereas the farmers of the state repre- 
sented by the Farm Bureau are de- 
sirous of having a direct voice in the 
selection of all candidates for public 
office, be it resolved that we hereby 
express our confidence in the general 
principles of our direct primary law 
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and recommend that any changes 
which may be made in our system of 
nominations be in directions of improv- 
ing and perfecting the present laws, 
rather than its repeal. We should view 
a return to the old caucus and con- 
vention system as a public calamity.” 


State Police 


The question as to whether or not 
New Hampshire needs a state police 
force has caused more discussion in 
the editorial columns of the state 
papers than any of the other important 
matters now before the Legislature. 
The many murders in the state which 
take place with no possible prospect 
of punishment for the perpetrators is 
causing a call for a state police, in 
the opinion of Judge Towne of the 
Journal Transcript who understands 
that good results are being obtained 
from the state constabulary in Massa- 
chusetts. 

It would be an easy matter to keep 
this police force busy as various duties 
are already being found for them, 
which, if feasible, breaks down the 
arguments regarding the expense of the 
plan. They could take over the work 
of fish and game wardens, automobile 
officers and possible other duties, the 
editor of the Woodsville Times believes, 
while the Nashua Telegraph comes 
forward with the suggestion that the 
sheriffs of the state become policemen. 

The Concord Monitor fears political 
temptation if this is done. 

The Laconia Democrat would do 
away with all the various officers, out- 
side of police officers and sheriffs and 
make the state force large enough to 
patrol the state for the different state 
departments. The editor says: 
“This last suggestion may perhaps, 
seem unreasonable,—but here we must 


ask a few questions. Does the game 
warden have the right to arrest a vio- 
lator of the traffic ordinance? Does a 
traffic officer have the right to arrest 
one who breaks the game laws,—does 
a prohibition agent have the authority 
to arrest a vagrant? And yet, each of 
these departments have but few men 
who must patrol the entire state. By 
combining the efforts of all, and by 
giving each officer on duty the author- 
ity that a state police officer would 
have, the territory of each would be 
lessened, and each would be able to 
patrol his territory properly.” 


A Highway Commission 

Professor Charles A. Holden, who 
resigned his position at Dartmouth 
College that he might devote all his 
time to his duties as a representative, 
has introduced a bill to create a three- 
man commission to supervise road 
work. We have an idea this bill will 
have hard sledding for it seems the 
policy of the present state highway 
commissioner meets with general ap- 
proval. To some people the commis- 
sion idea seems merely a more expen- 
sive way of getting the same amount 
of work done. One of the questions 
raised by the bill is: Just what 
could the commissioners, at $15 a day 
accomplish that men trained in their 
profession cannot do? Law makers 
would do well to consider this proposi- 
tion from all angles before taking any 
hasty action that may be repented at 
leisure, says the Concord Monitor- 
Patriot, and sums up its editorial with: 
“It is a debatable question whether 
New Hampshire can afford to experi- 
ment with this important branch of the 
state’s administrative machinery.” 


Automobile Insurance 
The New Hampshire Farm Bureau 
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has gone on record as opposed to the 
compulsory automobile insurance law 
on the grounds that it would cause 
undue hardship on the farmers of the 
state and says that if it is found neces- 
sary to enact such a law, insurance 
should be furnished by the state at 
cost. 


This is bound to be an interesting 
discussion, for motorists who provide 
themselves with insurance when they 
buy a car feel the other fellow should 
be as thoughtful. It is a known fact 
that a good many car owners have lost 
heavily in accidents because the owner 
of the other car did not carry insurance 
and the Laconia Democrat is among 
the papers which states frankly that a 
law compelling protection of some 
nature should be provided. Some 
provision for payment in case of acci- 
dent must be accepted sooner or later, 
not only in New Hampshire but else- 
where, is the belief of the Concord 
Monitor. 


“Last Year (1924) 
69,929 automobile 


there were 
licenses granted 
within the state,” says the Laconia 
Democrat. “That meant that there are 
at least 50,000 cars on the roads, from 


New Hampshire alone. If the state 
were to institute a liability law, and 
with it, issue liability insurance to pro- 
tect the people of this state, charging, 
we will say, $20 as the premium on 
the amount of insurance required, there 
would be a fund of nearly $1,000,000 
each year, to protect against damage 
by careless and incompetent drivers, 
and against unavoidable accidents.” 
“Whether or not drivers should be 
compelled to carry insurance issued by 
established companies is a question 
often asked,” the Concord Monitor 
says. ‘The suggestion has been made 
that bonds or evidence of ability to 


pay legitimate claims be filed with the 
motor vehicle commissioner when per- 
mits are granted. The primary pur- 
pose of these proposals is to protect 
the average motorist from his reckless 
brother. 


On the other hand there is the argu- 
ment that drivers in this state are al- 
ready called upon to bear a heavy 
financial burden through the payment 
of local and state fees and a tax on 
gasoline.” 


“We do not know how many of the 
states now have compulsory insurance, 
but not many,” says the Milford Cabi- 
net, “We think probably all soon will 
have. If it were possible a national 
law making it operative simultaneously 
in all the states would be a fine thing. 

“A state law in New Hampshire that 
compelled liability insurance and no 
such law in Massachusetts would work 
a hardship upon motorists here. There 
are far more drivers who come into 
New Hampshire under the influence 
of liquor from Massachusetts than 
there are drivers in New Hampshire 
who drive when under the influence of 
liquor. This is proven true by the 
great number of liquor cases in the 
Massachusetts courts.” 


May Be Next Governor 


Hon. Huntley N. Spaulding of 
Rochester, chairman of the State 
Board of Education, has announced 
that he will be a candidate for the 
Republican nomination, and the nom- 
ination is his for the asking in the 
opinion of the Rochester Courier, his 
home town paper, which says there is 
little likelihood of opposition in the 
primaries. 

“He would, beyond a question, make 
one of the best governors in New 
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Hampshire’s long and honored _his- 
tory”, says the Courier. 

“His present announcement clears 
the political atmosphere and may have 
not a little good effect in bringing 
about harmonious action in the present 
legislature.” 

The Conway Reporter does not seem 
to take the announcement in the same 
manner, however, although the editor 
says he has no_ objections to Mr. 
Spaulding. The Reporter Says: 

“Gov. Winant had scarcely sat in 
the executive chair long enough to get 
it warm when Huntley Spaulding 
comes out with the announcement he 
will be a Republican candidate two 
years hence. We have no objections 
to Mr. Spaulding, but isn’t it better for 
the office to seek the man, rather than 
the man the office.” 

But Judge Towne of Franklin doesn’t 
agree with Brother Snyder of Conway, 
for he says in his Franklin Transcript: 

“Hon. Huntley N. Spaulding, having 
consented to become candidate for 
governor, should have a clear field 
with no competitor. Last year he was 
urged very strongly by his friends, 
but refused to consider it. This is 
certainly one more case of where the 
office has sought the man, rather than 
the man the office.” 


Season Now Open 


With the new Governor firmly in- 
stalled the politicians are getting under- 


way for the race two years hence and 
close on the heels of the Spaulding 
announcement were reports of the can- 
didacy of Senators Guy E. Chesley and 
William D. Rudd for the council, the 
former of Rochester and the latter of 
Franconia. We have not heard any 
reports from Rochester or that section 
since but if there is anything reliable 
about State House rumors, Senator 
Rudd will have some opposition in the 
First district. 


Timber Investment 


The lumber industry in New Hamp- 
shire has a bright future in the opinion 
of Dr. C. A. Schenck, for 40 years a 
practical forester in the United States, 
who says timberland investments here 
are apt to prove renumerative. In add- 
ressing the New Hampshire Lumber- 
mens Association he said: “The rate of 
growth of white pine in New Hamp- 
shire is better than anything I have 
seen in my various travels abroad or in 
this country and most of this white pine 
has been obtained free of charge.” 


‘New Hampshire is close to the 
great consuming centers of the United 
States so that the burden of freight 
rate of timber and lumber to the mar- 
ket is relatively little. ‘True, taxes are 
extremely high and yet, there is hope 


for solution of the tax problem of the 
Clarke-McHary law enacted by Con- 
gress in 1924 has any meaning.” 





Huge Snow 


Drifts Will 


Not Stop These Women 


THE RED CROSS NURSE SERVES RICH AND POOR 
ALIKE, CHARGING ONLY WHEN THERE 
IS MONEY TO PAY 


“Just at present all our delicate 
babies are on the gain. We have about 
four who didn’t seem to want to remain 
in this land of troubles, but I think 
they have decided it worth while after 
all,” writes a Red Cross public health 
nurse from a small New Hampshire 
town. 


What she says gives just an inkling 
of the kind of work she and twenty 
three other Red Cross public health 
nurses are doing in the state of New 
Hampshire. One baby conference with 
five or six or a dozen mothers and 


babies in attendance seems a mere 
drop in the bucket, but when multi- 
plied town by town, week by week and 
year by year, the effect on the health 
of future citizens of the Granite State 
cannot be overestimated. The baby 
conferences are usually held every 
week, with a doctor in attendance to 
prescribe if necessary. The small 
visitors are weighed, measured, exam- 
ined, and their mothers are taught the 
best and easiest way of caring for them 
from the time they are born, through 
the run-about. age, until it is time for 
them to enter school. 

The Red Cross interest, moreover, 
does not cease when a child enters 
school. The nurses weigh and meas- 


ure school children, keep an eye on 
their general health and if they are 
underweight try to correct the fault. 
‘“‘We are now serving milk in the grade 
school every day at ten o’clock to all 
children five or more pounds under 
weight,” writes another nurse. “There 
is a yearly school allowance of sixty 
dollars for lunches during cold weather. 
Part of this money we used to purchase 
half pint bottles, caps and straws. We 
get the milk for ten cents a quart de- 
livered at the school. We are also 
having hot lunches at noon during the 
cold weather.” Wherever there is a 
Red Cross nurse, the school children 
receive their share of attention. 

But after they leave school they are 
not neglected. One nurse writes: 
“During the last month we have sent 
a young girl to the hospital for the 
removal of a very serious goitre. She 
had been in a rather delicate state of 
health for some time and was rapidly 
getting worse. Now we are happy to 
announce that the neck has nearly 
healed and the patient is convalescing 
satisfactorily. We held a New Year’s 
dance and a_ motion picture benefit 
making enough to pay her hospital ex- 
penses. The girl, though only sixteen, 
was earning her own living and just 
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getting along. The operation undoubt- 
edly saved her life.” 

In any New Hampshire town where 
there is a Red Cross nurse she is ready 
to go into homes daily to care for 
patients. She serves rich and poor 
alike, charging for her services only 
where there is money to pay, and 





parents, so that the health of the com- 
munity steadily improves. Children 
who have their minor, and therefore 
often overlooked, defects of teeth, 
eyes and throat corrected and who get 
the proper nourishment will, of course, 
grow up to be better citizens physically 
and mentally. In the homes, too, the 











All in a Day’s Work 


giving full measure always. During 
the winter months when there is gen- 
erally an increase in illness, the nurses 
travel miles over the snowy roads, 
sometimes by Ford, sometimes by 
sleigh and often even on snow shoes, 
wherever and whenever they are called. 
During this last December one nurse 
went out on sixteen night calls, in 
addition to carrying on all her routine 
work. 


In The Home 


Helpful as is the work of a nurse’s 
hands to a community, valuable as is 
the actual nursing work she does, her 
greater task, perhaps, is to educate 
for the future the children and their 


nurse can teach members of the family 
how to care for their sick in the sim- 
plest and most sanitary way, so as to 
prevent further spread of infection. In 
this connection nurses organize and 
teach courses in Red Cross Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick to girls 
and women. ‘The course includes, as 
well as care of the sick, the prevention 
of illness, personal hygiene, care of in- 
fants and the high lights of community 
health. Girls are better prepared for 
any life they may choose and mothers 
are greatly assisted in their tasks of 
bringing up families. 


Health Dividends 


Back of these nurses, in every com- 
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munity, it must be remembered, are the 
nursing committees, other New Hamp- 
shire women of vision who understand 
that health is an investment that pays 
high in enjoyment and in actual dollars 
and cents. Back of the committees 
are the Red Cross Chapters, developed 
from the strenuous war time organiza- 
tions into stalwart peace time working 


units continuing to carry on a fine 
piece of work. Back of the chapters 
is the National Red Cross, organized to 
relieve and prevent disaster in war and 
in peace. What better way is there 
of working out the Red Cross obliga- 
tion than to prevent disaster to the 
health of that most important social 
unit in thé world—the family. 





“TELL HIM NOW” 


Author Unknown 


If with pleasure you are viewing 


Any work a man is doing, 


If you like him or you love him, tell him now; 
Don’t withhold your approbation 


Till the parson makes oration 


And he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow, 
For no matter how you shout it; 


He won’t really care about it; 


He won’t know how many teardrops you have shed; 
If you think some praise is due him 
Now’s the time to slip it to him, 

For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 
More than fame and more than money 
Is the comment kind and sunny, 

And the hearty, warm approval of a friend; 


For it gives to life a savor, 


And it makes him stronger, braver, 

And it gives him heart and spirit to the end; 
If he earns your praise, bestow it; 
If you like him, let him know it; 

Let the words of true encouragement be said; 


Do not wait till life is over 


And he’s underneath the clover, 


For he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 


LEGISLATIVE | 


HON. ALBERT O. BROWN 


Hon. Albert O. Brown, former Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, who is repre- 
senting the city of Manchester in the 
House of Representatives this session, 
is one of the distinguished and valuable 
members of the State Court for he is 


—Photo by Chadbourne. 
well posted on the various problems 
which effect the state. He has been 
serving the state continuously for the 
past 15 years starting in 1910 when he 
was special counsel for the state in the 
railroad tax appeals in the Supreme 
Court. From 1911 to 1920 he was 
chairman of the New Hampshire Tax 
Commission and also found time during 
this period to serve as president of the 
Constitutional Convention in 1918. 
He was Governor of the State in 1921- 
22. He is chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House. 


The former governor, who is treas- 
urer of the Amoskeag Savings Bank of 
Manchester, introduced the bill for 
more stringent banking laws in the 
state. The bill provides for semi-annual 
examinations of banks and trust com- 
panies instead of annual and a more 
thorough audit of the business affairs 
of each bank. 


CLAUDE MACDONALD CALVERT 


Claude M. Calvert of Meridith, who 
recently received much publicity in the 
newspapers as_ holding more offices 


than any other man in the state, is 
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much interested in the affairs of New 
Hampshire University and the two 
state Normal Schools. He prefers to 
hear the various suggested laws dis- 
cussed before voicing his opinion on 
any of them. He has added the duties 
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of representing his town in the Legis- 
lature to his long list which includes 
among others: Town Clerk, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce, Secretary New 
England Sled Dog Club, Meat Inspec- 
tor, Justice of the Peace, Health Officer, 
Western Union Manager, Fireman and 
Real Estate Dealer. He is the son 
of the late Matthew Henry Calvert 
who was one of the leaders in develop- 
ing the Lake Winnipesaukee region. 

He is a member of the Committee 
on Revision of Statutes. 


FREDERICK J. FRANKLYN 


Rev. Frederick J. Franklyn of Cor- 
nish, an ordained minister and lecturer, 
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who served in the last session of the 
General Court is again back in his seat 
at the State House. He is particularly 
interested in the conservation of the 


natural resources of the state. The 
highway problems, he believes, should 
be studied to give equal benefit to the 
tourists and the farmers. The reduc- 
tion or adjustment of the tax burden 
would tend to bring greater prosperity, 
Mr. Franklyn believes. He is opposed 
to a 48 hour week which he fears 
might injure industry and _ reduce 
wages. 

Mr. Franklyn is serving his four- 
teenth year as pastor of the First Bap- 
tst church at Cornish and has held 
many town offices. In the Legislature he 
represents Sullivan County-on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Farmers 
Council and is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of Statutes. 


WILLIAM S. MANNING 


—Photo by Chadbourne. 
William S. Manning of Bedford is 
serving his first term in the General 
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Court. He hopes for Fish and Game 
laws which will be satisfactory to 
everybody concerned and is also in- 
terested in the various agricultural 
and educational problems of the state. 
He is a firm believer in prohibition. He 
is a member of the Committee on Man- 
ufacturers in the present House. 
Mr. Manning is active in the affairs 
of the town in which he makes his 
residence, being treasurer of the school 
board, an office which he has held for 
several years, and a member of the 
Grange and the Bedford Men’s Club. 


CHARLES A. HOLDEN 
Prof. Charles A. Holden of Dart- 
mouth College, who has resigned his 
position there to give more time to 
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study State problems, is principally 
interested in highway and _ railroad 
problems, and fathered the bill to 
create a highway commission of three 
members in the state. He is a mem- 
ber of the Public Improvements Com- 
mittee. He believes the topographic 
maps of New Hampshire should be 


completed for use in connection with 
highway, forestry and water problems, 
and for Public Service Commission in- 
vestigations. Railroad problems should 
be given careful attention also, Mr. 
Holden believes. 

Mr. Holden is a teacher and en- 
gineer and in 1916 was_ engineer 
for New Hampshire in the New 
Hampshire-Vermont boundary case. 
Later he served as correspondent of the 
Water Conservation Committee, En- 
gineering council, and is a member 
of the New Hampshire Commission on 
the Conservation of Water Power. He 
has given much time to the study of 
roads about Hanover. 


RALPH H. GEORGE 


Ralph H. George of Concord, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Hall Brothers Com- 
pany, automobile dealers, is one of the 
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group of so-called young men who are 
beginning to take an interest in state 


affairs. He is much interested in the 
work of the Fish and Game Depart- 
ment, is serving on that Committee 
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in the. House, and is the author of one 
of the bills pertaining to fishing and 
hunting. He is serving his first term 
as a representative. He is of the 
opinion that much thought and study 
should be given to New Hampshire’s 
road problems. 

Mr. George is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, class of 1916. He has 
always taken an interest in the local 
affairs of Concord and is a member 
of the Kiwanis and Wonolancet Clubs, 
Eureka Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Mt. 
Horeb Commandery, and New Hamp- 
shire Consistory, Bektash Temple. 

GEORGE E. LEWIS 
George E. Lewis of Newport is one 


of the seasoned members of the Gen- 
eral Court, having served in the ses- 
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sions of 1919 and 1923 before taking 
his seat this year. He is serving as 
a member of the Judiciary committee. 
He is not prepared to give out his posi- 
tion on the various problems under 
discussion until each one has been gone 
into thoroughly. 
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Mr. Lewis is a banker in Newport 
but finds time to take an interest in 
public affairs and has been an office 
holder. for many years. He has been 
on the school board for thirteeen years 
and is now serving his second term 
as chief engineer of the fire depart- 
ment. He has been town moderator 
since 1908. 

HiRAM R. BLANCHARD 

Hiram R. Blanchard of Tilton is a 
newcomer to the state capitol, serving 
his first session in the Legislature. He 
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is a member of the Insurance commit- 
tee at the present session of the House. 

Mr. Blanchard is prominent in Til- 
ton affairs, being a member of the 
Tilton School Board. He is a member 
of the Laconia and Franklin Country 
Clubs, also the Lowell Vesper Country 
Club. He came to New Hampshire 
from New York State. 


HAROLD H. HART 


Harold H. Hart, woolen manufac- 
turer of Wolfeboro, graduate of the 
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Philadelphia College of Textile En- 
gineering, is serving his first term in 
the Legislature and has been assigned 
to the Committee on Revision of Stat- 
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utes. He expresses himself as opposed 
to the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment, also the Forty Eight Hour bill. 

He is interested in the highway prob- 
lems of the state and believes New 
Hampshire should have good roads, 
and more of them. 


HARRY M. CHENEY 


Harry M. Cheney of Concord is 
another of the veteran law makers, this 
being his fifth session in the House, 
his first session being in 1893 when 
he was a resident of Lebanon. He is 
also one of the former speakers of the 
House having served in that capacity 
in 1903. He was a member of the 
council of Governor Frank W. Rollins 
in 1889-1900. At the present session 
he is chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. Cheney is a Republican and has 
always been very active in party 


affairs. He introduced several of the 
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administration bills at this session. 


REV. C. B. ETSLER 
Rev. C. B. Etsler of Claremont is a 
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legislative veteran, having served in 
the 1921 and 1923 sessions of the 
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House. He is a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee at the present session, 
the same committee on which he served 
in the 1921 session, while in 1923 he 
served on the Education Committee. 

He is one of the World War veteran 
members and is an active member of 
the Claremont post of the American 
Legion. He is a lawyer as well as a 
minister. 


JOHN S. CHILDS 


John S. Childs of Hillsboro has been 
making biennal trips to Concord since 
1917, this being his fourth term in the 





~ 
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Legislature. He is also a member of 
Governor Winant’s staff and a World 
War veteran, entering the service short- 
ly after the closing of the 1917 session 
of the Legislature. He is a member 
of the Appropriations Committee at 
the present session. 
Mr. Child’s business is banking. He 
is at present Treasurer of the Hills- 


boro Guaranty Saving Bank of Hills- 
boro. 


WILLIAM J. KING 


William J. King of Walpole is an- 
other member of the Legislature who 
must know his way about Concord 
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pretty well by this time. He is serving 
his fourth term in the House and has 
been assigned to the Appropriations 
Committee. Mr. King believes in en- 
tering into discussion on the important 
measures with an open mind, hearing 
the arguments of both sides when the 
bill is ready for discussion. 

Previous to this session Mr. King, 
who is in the insurance and real estate 
business, represented the town of Wal- 
pole in the session of 1905, 1921 and 
1923. He has been moderator, select- 
man and member of the school board 
of Walpole. 


GEORGE A. BLANCHARD 


George A. Blanchard of Moulton- 
borough is one of the well known law 
makers, having served in the Senate 
in the session of 1919 and in the House 
in 1921 and 1923. He is at present 
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Serving on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Blanchard has always 
active in town and 


been 
county affairs, 
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having been selectman of Moulton- 
borough for 18 years and a member of 
the school board for nine. He also 
has been county commissioner for nine 
years. 


EFFIE E. YANTIS 

Mrs. Effie E. Yantis of Manchester 
has the experience of the 1923 session 
of the House to aid her through this 
session. She is a member of the Labor 
and Agricultural College Committees 
at the present session. She has ex- 
pressed herself at various times as 


being in favor of the ratification of 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
She is also interested in the Shepard- 
Towner Maternity and Infancy Law 
and would like to see a reduction of the 
causes upon which divorces may be 
granted in this state. She has intro- 
duced a bill to eliminate several of the 
causes which now serve as grounds for 
divorce. 











—Photo by Chadbourne. 
Mrs. Yantis takes much interest in 
public affairs, being chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the N. H. 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, chair- 
man of the Civics Committee of Man- 
chester Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and vice president of the State League 
of Women Voters. 
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Huntley N. Spaul- 
ding is definitely 
in the field as a 
candidate for the 
Republican nomination for governor in 
1926. His announcement had _ been 
expected since the opening of the leg- 
islative session and was forecasted in 
the January issue of the Monthly. So 
while there was lacking the element 
of surprise, Mr. Spaulding’s announce- 
ment was received with eminent satis- 
faction by members of the legislature 
and others who had been urging him to 
come out into the open early. 

It would be futile mental exercise 
to make predictions concerning the 
campaign which will not end until 
September, 1926. Much can happen 
between now and then which might 
bring about a contest for the guber- 
national nomination. 

In the last campaign, Mr. Spaulding 
was for Governor Winant, but Senator 
Moses who favored Major Knox in the 
primary contest has stated in a pub- 
lished interview that he was highly 
pleased that Spaulding was to become 
a candidate in the next primary. 

Mr. Spaulding has been so prom- 
inent in New Hampshire public affairs 


Mr. Spaulding 
Starts Campaign 


so continuously since he was appointed 
food administrator by Herbert Hoover 
back in war times that no occasion 
exists for a detailed exposition of his 
accomplishments and qualifications for 
the office of governor. His present 
work is as chairman of the state board 
of education, which position he has 
held since 1921 when Governor Albert 
O. Brown reorganized the board. He 
was reappointed by Governor Fred H. 
Brown, although they are of different 
political faith. 

Hobart Pillsbury, now secretary of 
state, perhaps, stated the situation as 
succinctly as may be, when in a recent 
comment on Mr. Spaulding’s candi- 
dacy in the Sunday Herald, he said 
that the general impression among 
New Hampshire people who know 
what he has done as head of the board 
of education are of the opinion that 
Mr. Spaulding has done a thankless 
task much better than anybody ex- 
pected it could be done. 


There are  thous- 
Good Advertising ands and_ thous- 
For The State ands of letters com- 

ing into New 
Hampshire every day and just as many 
written by New Hampshire people to 
friends outside the state. We wonder 
just how many of these personal letters 
carry a good word for New Hampshire. 
National advertisers spend millions 
every year to send their message to you 
through the mails yet you can do the 
same thing for your state without it 
costing New Hampshire a red penny. 
The editor has never been to California 
yet he feels like an authority on the 
wonderful climate and the sunshine 
and roses as the result of letters he has 
received from friends there. Every 
time he opens a letter from California 
he can almost smell the roses, If we 
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would only say as much about our 
state in our personal letters as our 
friends in the western states do we 
would be rendering our state a great 
service. 


The introduction 
of the bill for com- 
pulsory automobile 
insurance _ has 
started many arguments pro and con 
on the subject and we are finding out 
many things about drivers. ‘There 
may be many good arguments why this 
shouldn’t be a law but it seems to the 
editor there are many more why it 
should be. The dangers of the high- 
ways are many, and perhaps Judge, 
that fun making magazine, passing 
along its hilarious way, has said some- 
thing in which many of us may concur, 
when it remarks that what we need is 
“more concrete in the roads and less 
in the heads of the drivers.” 


Will the Boston & 
Maine railroad be 
allowed to tear up 
its tracks in cer- 
tain parts of New Hampshire and 
serve people in those sections with 
motor busses? It is a very interesting 
question, also an_ interesting plan, 
this modernizing of the railroad 
Governor Winant and the State’s coun- 
sel, Edward C. Niles, are following it 
closely and so are the people who are 
to be affected. Automobile drivers 
should also have some interest in it. 
Motor busses have been running 
through the state during the summer 
months from Boston to-the White 
Mountains and there is at present a 
bus line from Manchester to Boston. 
There is a certain amount of danger 
to drivers of pleasure cars in these 
huge conveyances. They take up 


Automobiles And: 
Their Drivers 


The Railroad 
And Its Problem 


more than half the road, the driver 
behind one of them cannot see beyond 
it and it is almost impossible to pass 
one and stay in the road. 

If the Boston & Maine adds to the 
number already on the highways, and 
there is no reason why they shouldn’t 
if after study they find their proposed 
plan workable, what will happen? Will 
our present roads stand the added 
strain? Will the state pay the expenses 
of widening the country roads for the 
railroad busses? Will it be necessary 
to widen the trunk line roads to give 
the pleasure vehicle a chance? 

Whiting of the Boston Herald, in 
writing of the situation in Massachu- 
setts says: “If the busses are to mul- 
tiply and swarm over our roads and 
highways, already overcrowded, there 
is only one solution: More roads and 
wider roads. Roads cost money. There 
must be an increased revenue for this 
specific purpose—a good deal of reve- 
nue. From what source?” 


Kind Words of 
Kind Friends 


We are grateful to 
our friends who 
have said _ kind 
words about the January issue of the 
Monthly, the first under the new man- 
agement. We submit as a sample what 
the Monadnock Breeze says: “The 
January number of the Granite Month- 
ly, the first to appear under the new 
management, is brimful of evidence 
that it will be kept up to its usual high 
standard of excellence.” 

John C. Thorne of Concord, who has 
been a reader of the Granite Monthly 
for 48 years, in sending in his renewal 
says the magazine is “a very important 
publication for the interests and pro- 
gress of our good old state of New 
Hampshire” and he wishes the new edi- 
tor every success. 





Do You Get Ideas From 
Your Employes? 


UNIQUE PLAN OF UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY SHOWS THEY HAVE 
AN INTEREST IN THE BUSINESS 


(As Told to The Editor) 


The Golden Rule, if we should be- 
lieve some people and the tales told of 
some business men, is something to 
fight shy of in the business world. The 
Kiwanis Club, one of the so-called 
Luncheon Clubs, has been pervading 
the business world with the spirit of 
the Golden Rule for the past ten years 
and today thousands and thousands of 
business men have adopted it in their 
business life. This much we take from 
an address recently delivered at a meet- 
ing of the Concord Kiwanis club by 
Rev. Stoddard Lane of Manchester on 
the ideals of Kiwanis. 

Without seeking to cast any reflec- 
tions on this notable organization or 
trying to steal any of its glory the 
writer takes a certain amount of pride 
in chronicling the doings of a New 
Hampshire organization which is a 
jump ahead of Kiwanis. The United 
Life and Accident Insurance Company 
of Concord, or rather, the men who or- 
ganized the company, believed the 
Golden Ruie was applicable in the 
business world and _ carrying the 
courage of their own _ convictions, 
placed it as one of the cornerstones 
of its institution. 


How well it has worked is shown by 
the steady growth which the Company 
has enjoyed since its birth. They have 
builded an organization, which, to use 
a homely phrase, the employees swear 
by and not at. And that is why we 
say the United Life has the jump on 
Kiwanis in presenting the Golden 
Rule to the business world, for this 
company is “goin’ on ‘leven,” as the 
youngster would say, while Kiwanis 
has just turned ten. 


Policy of Fair Dealing 


The attitude of the Company to- 
ward its employees is one of fair deal- 
ing and impartial administration. The 
unique plan recently inaugurated by 
the Company, known as the Sugges- 
tion System, gives one a better idea of 
the Company’s policy. 

Do you, Mr. Business Man, ever ask 
your employees for suggestions about 
your business? Do you think you 
would get any if you did? Are those 
who appear interested in your business 
(employees, not officials) ever asked 
for ideas as to how business might be 
increased or waste motion eliminated? 
The writer can almost see the skepti- 
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cal looks on the faces of some who 
read these lines. Yet the United Life 
is receiving valuable information along 
these lines by asking their employees 
for suggestions. 


Known as Suggestion System 


The plan in force is known as the 
Suggestion System and perhaps the 
best idea of it can be given by quoting 
a Company bulletin: 

“The United Life Suggestion System 
has been adopted for the purpose of 
encouraging and receiving good con- 
structive suggestions from employees. 
The Company will pay awards for each 
suggestion adopted. By the word 
‘suggestion’ is meant a written propo- 
sal that will be of real value in the 
conduct of this business, and a method 
by which the thing proposed may be 
accomplished. 

“Just a word as to the type of sug- 
gestions wanted. Any suggestions to 
increase the efficiency of our business 
or to reduce the expenses of operation 
will be welcomed. Criticisms will also 
be accepted, but except in exceptional 
cases awards will not be given for 
these. 

“For instance, we will welcome dis- 
cussion of such subjects as the follow- 
ing: 

“How to eliminate any waste motion 
you may have noticed. 

“How to speed up our operations in 
any particular. 

“How we could eliminate any records 
that might not be needed. 

“How various departments can co- 
ordinate their work and cooperate to 
a greater degree. 

“How to better the prestige of the 
United Life, both locally and nation- 
ally. 

“How, in your opinion, the Com- 


pany’s business can be increased. 


“Remember this: The Company 
wants any ideas of whatever nature 
that are of value to the management, 
concerning any phase of this business, 
from the suggestions for new forms of 
policies to methods of sweeping the 
floors. 


“The only restriction is our insis- 
tence that the suggestion be entirely 
criginal (or adapted from some other 
Company) and must not result from 
a “hint” or chance remark of any 
official or so-called “junior executive”’. 


“To stimulate good-natured rivalry 
among contestants, the Company will 
offer awards for such suggestions as 
may be adopted. One dollar will be 
paid for every idea that is found prac- 
tical and adopted (see above). Money- 
saving suggestions will receive larger 
“monetary recognition”, according to 
the value of the plan to the Company, 
the right being reserved to award addi- 
tional ‘“‘prizes” when the nature of the 
suggesticn is such as to make advis- 
able such a course of procedure.” 


One of the fundamental principles 
of the system is to keep before the em- 
ployees the Company’s policy of fair - 
dealing and impartial administration. 
Although each suggestion is signed by 
its author the only person who knows 
its crigin is the official in charge of 


the suggestion boxes. He detaches the 
name of the employe before sending 
the suggestion along to department 
heads and places it in a private file for 
the purpose. Locked boxes are placed 
at convenient places about the building 
to receive the suggestions. 


A Perfectly Placed Box 


The writer happened to notice one of 
the boxes when he was in the building 
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and feels sure it is in the most conven- 
ient spot in the room. He didn’t ask, 
so doesn’t know, whether psychology 
or mere chance is responsible for the 
position selected. . The box in question 
is about six inches below a mirror in a 
room where twenty girls work. The 
modern maid who stands charged with 


—Photo by Chadbourne. 


to the moving picture directors who in- 
veigle us out of our money and night 
after night insist on telling us on the 
screen that the modern young lady 
does nothing but dance from darkness 
to dawn and sleeps from dawn to dark- 
ness. The young ladies at the United 


Life can never be accused of being 


Allen Hollis—President of the United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


stealing the slogan of a well known 
concern, “save the surface and you 
save all”, must see that suggestion box 
many times a day. 


But in the next breath we find our- 
selves championing these same young 
ladies for they stand out as the answer 


sun dodgers as the following statement 
will prove. 

The present hours of business in the 
Company are from 8 a. m. to 4:30 p. 
m., and a suggestion was received to 
the effect that the hours be changed 
from 8:30 to 5 o’clock. The sugges- 
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tion was put up to the employees for 
a vote which resulted in thirty nine 
voting in favor of the present arrange- 
ment and only seven in favor of the 
change, which means that these young 
ladies will continue to go to work at 
8 o’clock at their own request. 


Favor Group Insurance 


One of the first suggestions received 
after the adoption of the new system 
was a proposal to issue group insurance 
on the lives of the employees of the 
Home Office. This was certainly not 
a money saving suggestion from the 
viewpoint of the Company but it was 
in line with the Golden Rule policy 
and was adopted. A meeting of the 
employees was called one afternoon 
after hours and the plan of group in- 
surance was outlined by President 
Allen Hollis. A vote was taken which 


resulted in favor and the plan has been 
put into effect. | 

The employees have 
seige guns loose on wasted time and 


turned their 


effort. Suggestions in regard to phy- 
sical improvements of the various 
rooms in the building and proposals to 
increase the efficiency of various de- 
partments and facilitate inter-depart- 
mental matters are continually pouring 
in to the officials. The majority of 
them are sound, practical ideas and are 
being adopted as fast as possible. 


Insurance Library 


Interest in the business with which 
they are connected and a thirst for 
knowledge as to how it is transacted 
is seen in the suggestion that an In- 
surance Library be installed. This 
found immediate favor and is already 
started with 465 volumes as a nucleus 
of a still more comprehensive collection 
of books on business subjects. It was 


felt by those in charge that this library 
should not be confined entirely to 
prosaic business topics, but that fiction 
of high grade should also be added 
from time to time, affording the em- 
ployee not only an opportunity for 
self-betterment, but also offering a 
means for recreational readings if he 
so desires. From now on a yearly 
appropriation will be made to cover 
this phase of the matter. 

Space will not allow us to enumerate 
all the suggestions received. The 
Company seems to be benefiting by 
what might be termed putting the 
brains of their employees to work on 
something beside the ordinary routine 
of the business. And it seems safe 
to predict that the Company, when 
looking for individuals willing to ac- 
cept responsibility and move up the 
business ladder will seek out these 
people in their employ now who are 
giving them good business ideas. 

We trust that business men about 
the state have read this article for 
there seems to be good business sense 
behind the suggestion bux idea. Busi- 
ness leaders of tomorrow may be run- 
ning errands or keeping books today, 
but their ideas, if you could get them, 
would probably show you the material 
of which they are made. 


A Fallacy Shaken 


But there is one fallacy which is 
terribly shaken if not entirely shuffled 
off into the discard, and that one is: 
That the average employee merely 
holds his job because he draws his pay 
regularly. The unique plan of the 
United Life certainly presents an argu- 
ment that tends to prove that em- 
ployees think more of their work—and 
your business—than we perhaps real- 
ize, 





Have You Made Out Your 
Income Tax Return? 


CAREFUL READING OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE 
MAY HELP YOU STRAIGHTEN OUT 
THE TANGLES 


Your income tax for the year 1924 
is less, in proportion to your income, 
than was the tax for 1923. A rate 
reduction, however, is not the only 
benefit afforded by the revenue act of 
1924. Increase in the exemption for 
married persons, a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion on “earned income,” and other 
changes in revenue legislation are of 
immediate interest to every taxpayer. 

The revenue act of 1924 requires 
that returns be filed by every single 
person whose net income for 1924 was 
$1,000 or more, or whose gross income 
was $5,000 or more, and by every mar- 
ried couple whose aggregate net in- 
come was $2,500 or more, or whose 
aggregate gross income was $5,000 or 
more. Last year returns were re- 
quired of married couples whose ag- 
gregate net income was $2,000 or 
more. Husband and wife, living to- 
gether, may include the income of 
each in a single joint return, or each 
may file a separate return showing the 
income of each. Net income is gross 
income less certain specified reduc- 
-tions for business expenses, losses, bad 
debts, contributions, etc. 


The period for filing returns is from 


January 1 to March 15, 1925. The 
return, accompanied by at least one- 


fourth of the amount of tax due, must 
be filed with the collector of internal 
revenue for the district in which the 
taxpayer has his legal residence or has 
his principal place of business. 


The Exemptions 


The exemptions under the revenue 
act of 1924 are $1,000 for single per- 
sons and $2,500 for married persons 
living together, and heads of families. 
In addition a $400 credit is allowed 
for each person dependent upon and 
receiving their chief support from the 
taxpayer, if such person is under 18 
years of age or incapable of self-sup- 
port because mentally or physically 
defective. 

The normal tax rate under the rev- 
enue act of 1924 is 2 per cent on the 
first $4,000 of net income in excess of 
the personal exemptions, credit for 
dependents, etc., 4 per cent on the next 
$4,000, and 6 per cent on the bal- 
ance. Under the preceding act the 
normal tax rate was 4 per cent on 
the first $4,000 of net income above 
the exemptions and credits, and 8 per 
cent on the remaining net income. 

The revenue act of 1924 contains a 
special provision for reduced taxes 
which did not appear in previous laws. 





All net income up to $5,000 is consid- 


ered “earned income.” On _ this 
amount the taxpayer is entitled to a 
credit of 25 per cent of the amount of 
the tax. 

For example, a taxpayer, single and 
without dependents, may have re- 
ceived in 1924 a salary of $2,000 and 
from a real estate transaction a profit 
of $3,000. His total net income was 
$5,000. Without the benefit of the 25 
per cent reduction his tax would be 
$80. His actual tax is $60. From his 
net income of $5,000 he is allowed a 
personal exemption of $1,000; the tax 
of 2 per cent on the first $4,000 is $80, 
one-fourth of which, or $20, may be 
deducted. 

For the purpose of computing this 
credit, in no case is the earned net in- 
come considered to be in excess of 
$10,000. A taxpayer may have re- 
ceived for the year 1924 a net income 
from salary of $20,000, but the 25 
per cent credit can be applied to only 
one-half of this amount. 


If you are single and support in 
your home one or more persons closely 
related to you and over whom you 
exercise family control, you are the 
head of a family and entitled to the 
same personal exemption allowed a 
married person, $2,500. In addition, a 
taxpayer is entitled to a credit of $400 
for each person dependent upon him 
for chief support, is such person is 
either under 18 years of age or inca- 
pable of self-support because mentally 
or physically defective. Such depend- 
ent need not be a member of the tax- 
payer’s household. For example, an 
unmarried son who supports in his 
home an aged mother is entitled to an 
exemption of $2,500 plus the $400 
credit for a dependent, a total of 
$2,900. If from choice the mother 
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lived in another city, the son, although 
her chief support, would be entitled 
only to the $1,000 exemption, plus the 
$400 credit. The mother not living 
with him, he is not considered the 
head of a family. 

An exemption as the head of a 
family can be claimed by only one 
member of a household. 

The $400 credit does not apply to 
the wife or husband of a taxpayer, 
though one may be totally dependent 
upon the other. 


Determining Status 


The status of a taxpayer relative 
to the amount of his personal exemp- 
tions shall be determined by appro- 
tionment in accordance with the num- 
ber of months the taxpayer was single, 
married, or the head of a family. Un- 
der the preceding act the amount 
of the exemption to which the tax- 
payer was entitled was determined 
by his status as a single person, a 
married person, or the head of a fam- 
ily on the last day of the taxable year, 
December 31, if the return was made 
on the calendar year basis, as most 
are. 


For example, a taxpayer married on 
September 30, 1924, would be entitled 
to an exemption of $1,375. For the 
first nine months he is classified as 
a single man entitled him to an ex- 
emption of $750—three-fourths of the 
$1,000 exemption allowed a single per- 
son—and for the last three months he 
is entitled to an exemption of $625— 
one-fourth of the $2,500 exemption al- 
lowed a married person. 


If on June 30, a taxpayer ceased © 


being the head of a family—the sup- 
port in one household of a relative or 
relatives being discontinued—he is 
allowed an exemption of $1,750—one- 
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half of the exemption of $1,000 grant- 
ed a single person plus one-half of 
the exemption of $2,500 granted the 
head of a family. With regard to 
the $400 credit for a dependent, the 
taxpayer’s status is determined as 
of the last day of the taxable year. 
If, during the year, his support of 
such dependent ceased, he is not en- 
titled to this credit. 


Tax Forms 


In making out his income tax for 
the year 1924 the business man, pro- 
fessional man, and farmer is required 
to use Form 1040, regardless of 
whether his net income was or was 
not in excess of $5,000. The smaller 
form 1040A is used for reporting in- 
come of $5,000 or less for reporting in- 
come of $5,000 or less derived chiefly 
from salaries or wages. 

Forms have been sent to persons 
who last year filed returns of income. 
Failure to receive a form, however, 
does not relieve the taxpayer from his 
obligation to file a return and pay the 
tax within the time prescribed, on or 
before March 15, 1925. Copies of the 
forms may be obtained from offices 
of collectors of internal revenue and 
branch offices. The tax may be paid 
in full at the time of filing the return, 
or in four equal installments, due on 
or before March 15, June 15, Septem- 
ber 15, and December 15. 


Gross Income 


The taxpayer must include in his 
income-tax return for the year 1924 
all items of gross income specified by 
law. In the case of a storekeeper, 
gross income usually consists of gross 
profits on sales, together with income 
from other sources. The return must 
show the gross sales, purchases, and 









cost of goods sold. The professional 
man, lawyer, doctor, dentist, must in- 
clude all fees and other compensation 
received from professional services. 
The farmer must report as gross in- 
come the proceeds of sales or exchange 
of products raised on the farm or 
whether purchased by him and resold. 
He must report also gross income from 
all other sources, such as rentals or 
profits from the sale of farm lands. 


Net income, upon which the tax is 
assessed, is gross income less certain 
deductions for business, expenses, 
losses, bad debts, contributions, etc. 
To take full advantage of the deduc- 
tions to which entitled taxpayers 
should read carefully the instructions 
on the form under the heads of “In- 
come from business or profession.” 


Net Income 


Net income, upon which the income 
tax is assessed, is gross income less 
certain specified deductions for busi- 
ness expenses, losses, contributions, 
bad debts, etc. A storekeeper may 
deduct as a business expense amounts 
spent for rent of his place of business, 
advertising, premiums for insurance 
against fire or other losses, cost of 
water, light, and heat used in his place 
of business, drayage and freight bills, 
and the cost of maintenance and repair 
to delivery wagons and trucks, and a 
reasonable allowance for salaries. 

A professional man, such as a law- 
yer, doctor, or dentist, may deduct the 
cost of supplies used in his profession, 
expenses paid in the operation and re- 
pair of automobiles used in making 
professional calls, dues to professional 


journals, office rent, cost of water, light 
and heat used in his office, and the hire 
of office assistants. 
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The farmer may deduct as neces- 
sary expenses all amounts actually ex- 
pended in carrying on the business of 
farming, such as amounts paid in the 
production and harvesting of his crops, 
cost of seed and fertilizer used, cost 
of minor repairs to farm buildings, and 
cost of small tools used up in the 
course of a year or two. The cost of 
farm machinery, equipment, and farm 
buildings is not deductible as expense. 

Deductions for personal or living ex- 
penses, such as_ repairs to the tax- 
payer’s dwelling, cost of food, cloth- 
ing, education of children, etc., are not 
allowed. 


Business Losses 


Losses if incurred in a taxpayer’s 
trade or business or profession or in 
“any transaction entered into for 
profit” not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise are deductible from 
gross income in determining net income 
upon which the income tax is assessed. 
To be allowed, losses not incurred in 
trade, business or profession must con- 
form closely to the wording of the 
statute. For example, a loss incurred 
in the sale of a taxpayer’s home or 
automobile, which at the time of pur- 
chase was not bought with the inten- 
tion of resale, is not deductible, because 
it was not a transaction “entered into 
for profit.” Losses sustained in the 
operation of a farm as a business ven- 
ture are deductible. If sustained in 
the operation of a farm operated 
merely for the pleasure of the tax- 
payer, they are not deductible. 

Losses arising from fires, storms, 
shipwreck, “or other casualty,” or 
from theft, whether or not connected 
with a taxpayer’s business, maybe de- 
ducted from gross income in his 1924 
income tax return. If his home or 


automobile is destroyed by fire or his 
property damaged by storm, the loss 
is deductible for the year in which it 
was incurred. 

Loss of property by theft or burg- 
lary is an allowable deduction, and 
need not be incurred in the taxpayer’s 
trade or business. 

A loss from embezzlement is also 
deductible. 

All losses are deductible only to the 
extent by which they are not compen- 
sated for by insurance or otherwise. 


Bad Debts 


A debt discovered to be worthless 
and charged off the books of the tax- 
payer for the year 1924 may be de- 
ducted from the gross income in com- 
puting net income for that year. The 
return must show evidence of the man- 
ner in which the worthlessness of the 
debt was discovered and that ordinary 
and legal means for its collection have 
been or would be unavailing. 

Bad debts may be deducted in whole 
or in part. When deducted, the tax- 
payer must be able to show with a rea- 
sonable degree of certainty the amount 
uncollectible. Partial deductions are 
allowed with respect to specific debts 
only. 

A valid debt proved to be worthless 
may not always be a proper deduction. 
For example, unpaid amounts repre- 
senting wages, rentals, or similar items 
are not allowed as deductions unless 
included as gross income in the credi- 
tor’s return for the year in which the 
deduction is sought or in a previous 
year. The fact that expected income 
was not received does not reduce the 
amount of taxable income of the 
creditor. 

Unpaid loans made to needy rela- 
tivés or friends with little or no ex- 
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pectation that they would be repaid 
are not deductible, but are regarded as 
gifts. 

Where by reason of illness or ab- 
sence from home additional time for 
filing an income tax return is required, 
the taxpayer should address to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D. C., a request for an 
extension. Collectors of internal reve- 
nue are not, as under preceeding acts, 
permitted to grant such extensions. 
The request must be made before the 
return is due—on or before March 15, 
1925, if made on the calendar year 
basis~and must contain a full recital 
for the causes of the delay. 

An extension of time for filing the 
return does not extend the time of pay- 
ment of the tax or any installment 
thereof unless so specified in the ex- 
tension. As a condition of granting an 
extension, the commissioner may re- 
quire the submission of a tentative re- 
turn and estimate of the amount of 
the tax, and the payment of at least 
one-fourth of the estimated amount. 

Under the revenue act of 1924, 


thousands of persons are required to 
file returns of income although the 
incomes are not taxable. The act pro- 
vides that returns shall be filed by 
every single person whose net income 
for 1924 was $1,000 or more or whose 


gross income was $5,000 or more, and 
by married couples living together, 
whose aggregate net income was $2,500 
or more, or whose aggregate gross in- 
come was $5,000 or more. The exemp- 
tions are $1,000 for single persons 
and $2,500 for married persons living 
together, plus a $400 credit for each 
dependent. A person may have a gross 
income of $5,000 and, by reason of the 
deductions for business expense, bad 
debts, losses, etc., a net income of less 
than $1,000. A single person may 
have an exemption of $2,500 as the 
head of a family. Nevertheless, returns 
are required in both instances. 


Heavy penalties are provided by the 
act for failure to file a return and pay 
at least one-fourth of the amount of 
tax due within the time prescribed, on 
or before March 15, 1925. 





NIGHT’S RAINBOW 
Millicent Davis Dilley 


I saw a brilliant rainbow rise 
Above a pool at break of day 

And, meteor-like, through purple skies, 
The shining column bent its way. 


Around the stars that pave and light 
The pathway. of the heavenly host, 

It spread its ribboned net just right 
To catch the gems from coast to coast. 


When down its shaft the wealth untold 
Had poured in a never-ending stream— 
It filled the hidden pot of gold 
That I was seeking in my dream. 





Legends of 


THE THIRD 
BY EARL NEWTON 


In the rugged, rocky uplands, 

Lies a lake of rippling water; 
Bordered on the east and westward, 
Bordered on the south and northward, 
By high hills like costly settings 

To a diadem resplendent. 

Long before the paleface wandered 
Northward by the rushing river, 
Leaving the initial record’ 

By the margin of the water; 

Roamed the redskin in the forests, 

Fished the waters of this Waumbec;? 

Hunted far and wide to northward 

Through the tall and dark Waumbek- 
ket; ? 

Turning when the chase was ended 

To the fires at Aquedochtan.* 

Then came feasting and rejoicing, 

Visits from the tribes to southward, 

Of the tribes of Penacook. 

O’er the lake from Aquedochtan 
Dwelt the fiercer Ossipee. 

Off-shoot of the Abenaquis, 
Ever-roving tribes of warriors; 
Fighting ever like the Mohawks, 
For the very love of battle. 

Passaconaway the mighty 
Long had urged the great Chocurua 
To more peacefull inclinations. 

But chocorua, mighty warrior 

Never yet had heard the teachings 

Of the good priest Elliot.® 

And the young prince Wonolancet 
Shared his father’s peacefull urgings: 
Sought a way to solve the problem 
Of the warrior to the eastward. 

Oft he hunted to the northward, 
Near the water’s wooded margin; 


Passing thence far to the eastward, 
Till the old guide warned of danger 
Of a passing Ossipee. 

Warned of fate of many others, 
Passing to the dim hereafter, 

By the low-breeds poisoned shaft. 

Once he met the eastern chieftain 
As the trail was sharply turning. 
Close beside him was a maiden, 
Wearing emblems truly royal 
Of the tribe of Ossipee. 

Not a sign of recognition, 

Not a word of friendly greeting: 

But with faces still more savage 
Did the elders show their hatred. 
Hatred fanned to burn the fiercer, 
As bequeathed from sire to son. 
Eyes met only for a moment, 
Backward stepped the grizzly warriors. 
As the beast that meets an equal; 
Backward till the trail’s sharp rising 
Hid each from the other’s view. 

But the young prince Wonolancet 
Scarcely sensed this cherished hatred. 
Naught he felt of savage venom, 
As the old man told of murders, 
Told of years and years of warfare 
With the half breeds of the east. 


Long had darkness closed about them 
Ere the fires of Aquedochtan 

Told them where the wigwam village 
Waited for their late home-coming, 


Seated in a lighted circle, 
By a blaze that reached to skyward, 
Warrior then were holding council; 
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Council on the means of warfare, 
To subjugate the tribes to eastward. 

At the head of council circle 
Sat Passaconaway® the mighty; 
Urging each to act with caution; 
Saying oft in measured accents 
That there should be peaceful methods 
Of procuring some alliance, 

So that Chocorua the hated 
Might be made a friendly chieftain. 

Then arose prince Wonolancet 
With his hands extended upward, 

As if calling the Great Spirit 
To witness his convictions, 

“Sires and warriors of the nation, 

Oi the tribes of Penacook, 

Harken to my youthfull counsel. 

As Priest Elliot has taught us 

That we should do no murder; 

Let me halt this needless warfare 

By a sacrifice in marriage 

To a lowly Ossipee; 

That the tribes may be united, 

And dwell in peace together.” 
Loud came protests from the old 

men 

Also from the younger warriors. 

Could the feud of generations, 

Could the hatred of the fathers 

Be assuaged without the spilling 

Of hated Abenaquis’ blood? 

Far into the night they argued, 
Till the campfire died neglected; 
Save for glowing, smoking embers; 
Like a passion now subsiding, 
Quenched because of rapid burning. 
Soothed became the passioned spirits, 
Leaning now a little stronger 


THE MARRIAGE 
ON THE LAKE 


To the scheme of Wonolancet; 

Till the mighty peacefull Sachem 

Gave the warriors his decision. 
Four-score years he looked to back- 

ward 

He had seen the tribes to southward 

Leave the traits of fighting Mohawk; 

Scorn the haunts of Abenaquis; 

Living more and more by tilling, 

Using less the bow and arrow, 

Or the white-man’s roaring thunder. 

“To the chief of the Pequawkets 

Of the tribe of Ossipee, 

We will make the gentle offer 

Of the mild son Wonolancet. 

Three canoes shall leave at daybreak, 

Bearing neither bow nor arrow, 

Nor the white-man’s deadly thunder; 

Showing that our aims are peacefull. 

Coming back before the nightfall, 

With the answer of Chocorua.” 

They obeyed with dark forebodings. 
Could the savage breast to eastward 
Comprehend their good intentions? 

With their hands held high in token 
Of the high aims of their mission, 
Moored their craft on sandy margin, 
Near the foot of lofty mountain, 
Ere the sun had reached the zenith 
Of the beauty of the day. 

Came young warriors bent on cap- 

ture 

Of the hated men from westward. 
But the elders ordered silence 
Till they heard the peacefull message 
Of old Passaconaway. 

Slowly and with due precaution 
They unfolded the strange message. 
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Heard it all in sullen silence 
Heard the strange tale to its end. 

Then spoke up the eastern savage, 
Words of hatred and of scorn. 
Could it be that the great Sachem 
Now had lost the ways of honor? 
Would the ambush thus await them 
Under guise of love and peace? 
Had the Penacook’s great chieftain 
Become like the treacherous pale-face? 
Killing to make theft more easy, 
Killing while they talk of peace? 

But the messengers persisted, 
Telling that their mighty Sachem 
Chief of tribes of the Wamesits, 
Nashuas and the Pawtuckets, 
Amariscoggins and the Swamscotts 
Namoskeags and the Sauguswaukees, 
Agawams and the Wachusetts, 
Coosaukes and Winnecowetts, 
Piscataquogs and southern Sacos, 
Nations of the Penacooks; 

He, whose heart is void of hatred, 
Having passed the four-score cycle 
Naught desires but friendly council, 
Such as taught by Elliot. 

Slowly like the campfire embers 
Hatred gave its place to reason. 
Finally it was decided 
That the marriage should go forward, 
Not on shores of Aquedochtan, 

Not in the hills of Ossipee, 
Not upon the ground of strangers, 
But upon the tranquil Waumbec; 


Midway from the east and west shores, 
At mid-day with equal gathering, 
From the eastward and the westward, 
Six canoes from each direction, 
Coming without any weapon. 

On the third day came the wedding. 

In the middle of the Waumbec 
Formed a circle for the marriage. 
But the day was dark and gloomy, 
Clouds hung low as if to threaten, 
Till they almost touched the water; 
Water smooth without a ripple. 

Joining hands around the circle, 
Held the craft while spoke the Sachem, 
Words to join the east and west tribes; 
Wonolancet and his princess. 

As was closing the great contract 
Broke the clouds and let the sunlight, 
Like a shaft of pearly splendor 
For a moment on the scene. 

The great Sachem raised his right 
hand, 

Upwards towards the beam of sunshine, 

Spoke as if in benediction, 

Spoke aloud, “Winnepesaukee” 

The smile of the Great Spirit. 


(1) 


full water. 


Endicott Rock. (2) A peace- 
(3) White Mountains. 
(4) The Weirs. (5) An early 
missionary. (6) Chief of the 
Penacook nation. (7) ‘Tribes to 
the eastward. 











Some Famous Women of 
New Hampshire 


GRANITE STATE HAS GIVEN THE NATION A NUM- 
BER OF WOMEN NOTABLE FOR THEIR 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


(An address written for and read before the Lochmere, N. H. 
Woman’s Club) 


There is probably no_ state that, 
according to its size and population, 
has produced a greater number of 
women notable for their accomplish- 
ments in the worlds of letters, music, 
art, and of social and political activi- 
ties, than New Hampshire. 

The word “famous” is always rela- 
tive; and because of this I have given 
wide latitude in my selection. Some of 
the women mentioned might not be con- 
sidered as at all famous, while others 
which I have omitted may have a 
greater claim to a place among the 
notables of their state. Since we can- 
not include them all, there was neces- 
sity of making a selection which doubt- 
less was influenced by personal judg- 
ment and preference. 


Mme. Bourguereau 


Among the early pioneers of genius 
is Madame Elizabeth Gardner Bou- 
guereau, the American girl who opened 
the art schools of Paris to women. Her 
death occurred at St. Cloud, France, in 
1922. She was born at Exeter, in 
1837, the daughter of George and Jane 
(Lowell) Gardner, and after grad- 
uating from Lasell Seminary went 


abroad in 1862 to study art. At Paris 
she was successively the pupil, cv- 
worker and wife of William Bougue- 
reau, one the greatest of modern 
painters. She was, herself, an artist 
of distinction, the first woman to 
be an exhibitor and prize-winner at the 
salon. She revisited America in 1870 
and 1876, and gave to her native town 
one of her finest works, “Crossing the 
Brook” which hangs in one of the 
buildings of Robinson Seminary. 


Martha Dana Shepard 


Martha Dana Shepard, born in New 
Hampton, of musical parents, was 
perhaps the most famous musician of 
our state. She showed musical talent 
at a very early age, and when 11 years 
old went to Boston to study with 
eminent teachers. She made her debut 
as soloist at the age of 15, and prob- 
ably appeared at more concerts and 
musical festivals than any other pianist 
of those days. She married Allen 
Shepard of Holderness and in 1881 
moved to Boston to improve her ac- 
companying, of which she made a fine 
art; and she was so accurate in her 
knowledge of music, time, and the 
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quality of voices that her opinion was 
asked by Carl Zerrahn and other con- 
vention leaders in musical matters. 
She was an estimable character in all 
ways and was greatly beloved by a 
wide musical circle. 


Ada L. Howard 


Ada L. Howard, another daughter 
of the state, was born in Temple, of a 
line of literary, cultured, yet robust 
ancestors who helped to mould the 
thought and principles of New Hamp- 
shire’s early years. After serving as 
principal and teacher in several schools 
and colleges, she was called as the 
first president of Wellesley College; 
and for seven years filled that impor- 
tant position. Mr. Durant, the found- 
er of Wellesley said:—“I have been 
four years looking for a president. 
She will be a target to be shot at, and 
for the present the position will be one 
of severe trials. I have for some time 
been closely _ investigating Miss 
Howard. I look upon her as appointed 
to this work, not by the trustees, but 
by God, for whom the college was 
built.” At the time of the founding 
of colleges for women, there was little 
sympathy and often direct opposition 
to the higher education of women. 
Miss Howard wisely furthered the plan 
of the founders, and held the position 
with great success until her health 
failed. In appreciation of her life at 
Wellesley the Alumnae placed in the 
art gallery, a life size portrait of their 
first president, and in her honor a 
scholarship has been given the college 
called “The Ada L. Howard scholar- 
ship.” 


Kate Sanborn 


Kate Sanborn, one of New Hamp- 
shire’s most brilliant women was a 


descendant of the Revolutionary hero, 
Capt. Ebenezer Webster, and was 
grand-niece of Daniel Webster. Her 
father, Prof. Edwin D. Sanborn, of 
New York, is well known in legal and 
literary circles. The career of Kate 
Sanborn is varied and fascinating. 

At the age of 19 she was a teacher 
in Mary Institute, connected with 
Washington University. Later she 
taught in Packer Institute, New York, 
and for five years was Professor of 
literature at Smith College. She was 
known as teacher, reviewer, compiler, 
essayist, lecturer, author and farmer. 
Her best known books are; “Wit and 
Women” “Adopting an Abandoned 
Farm” “Abandoning an Adopted 
Farm” “Round Table Series of Liter- 
ature’ and “Hen Book by a Hen 
Woman”’. 

A most interesting and amusing 
book is “Hunting Indians in a taxi- 
cab with a camera”. The Indians 
being those grotesgue wooden figures 
that were once found in front of every 
cigar store; though now seldom seen. 
In this book she quotes on the title 
page :— 

“Yes, sir, you do well to purchase 
one of these figures, for, sir, the 
Indians on the American Continent is 
fastly disappearing, both in flesh and 
wood.” : 


A quotation from her “Adopting an 
Abandoned Farm”? follows: 

“Poets love to sing of the sympathy 
of Nature.—I think she is decidedly at 
odds with the farming interests of the 
country. At any rate her antipathy 
to me was something intense and per- 
sonal. 

“She detailed a bug for every root, 
worms to build nests on every tree, 
others to devour every leaf, insects to 
attack every flower, drought or deluge 
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to ruin the crops and grass-hoppers to 
finish everything that was left. Potato 
bugs swooped down on my fields and 
devoured them. Among cut-worms I 
found these’ varieties:—granulated, 
shagreened, marked, greasy, glassy, 
speckled, striped, tarnished and wavy. 
Other deadly foes to my crops were; 
snout beetles, skippers, stingers, walk- 
ing sticks, saw-flies, slugs, boring 
caterpillars and horn-tailed wasps! 
‘“Tsn’t it strange and sad and pitiful 
that it is the summer guest who alone 
enjoys the delights of summering in 


the country!” 


Edna Dean Proctor 


The name of Edna Dean Proctor is 
familiar to us all. At the time of the 
Civil War her patriotism was so 
aroused that it found expression in her 


poems “Stars and Stripes’, ‘“Compro- 


mise”, and “Who’s Ready”. She en- 
joyed the friendship of Whittier, 
Longfellow, and other famous poets. 
Of her poem “The Mountain Maid, 
New Hampshire”, Whittier said: —“It 
is one of the noblest productions of 
this country.” Longfellow showed his 
appreciation of her descriptive poems 
by including them in his “Poems of 
Places,” and greatly praised her 
“Russian Journey” which won high 
commendation in two continents. She 
was known as poet and traveller, in- 
terested in Russia and Russian themes. 
Many of her poems of a religious 
nature have been set to music, and we 
know them as familiar hymns. The 
account of her death, last March, was 
read with national regret. 

There are seven verses in the poem, 
“The Mountain Maid, New Hamp- 
shire” but these three are typical of the 
others :— 


O the Mountain Maid, New Hamp- 
shire, 

Her steps are light and free, 
Whether she treads the lofty heights 
Or follows the brooks to the sea! 
Her eyes are clear as the skys that 

hang 
Over her hills of snow, 
And her hair is dark as the densest 
shade 
That falls where the fir-trees grow— 
The fir-trees slender and sombre 
That climb from the vales below. 


Then how fair is the maiden, 
Crowned with the scarlet leaves, 
And wrapped in the tender, misty veil 
Her Indian Summer weaves!— 
While the aster blue, and the golden- 
rod, 
And immortelles, clustering sweet, 
From Canada down to the sea have 
spread 
A carpet for her feet; 
And the faint witch-hazel buds unfold, 
Her latest smile to greet. 


And out by the vast Pacific 
Our gay young sisters say: 

“Ours are the mines of the Indies, 
And the treasures of far Cathay;” 
And the dames of the South walk 

proudly 
Where the fig and the orange fall, 
And hid in the high magnolias, 
The mocking thrushes call: 
But the Mountain Maid, New Hamp- 
shire, 
Is the rarest of them all. 


Other poems showing her love for 
her native state are:— 


Kearsarge 

Contoocook River 

Moosilauke 

Easter in the White Hills 

The Merrimack River; and others. 
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Sarah Josepha Hale 


Sarah Josepha Hale was the founder 
and editor of that early publication 
“Gody’s Lady’s Book” and as a pion- 
eer of New Hampshire editresses, and 
is said to be the author of “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb”. Those who are for- 
tunate enough to have copies of 
“Gody’s Lady’s Book,” this ancient 
book of fashion, will do well to pre- 
serve them, as they give us pictures of 
the fantastic styles of that time. 


Mary Mills Patrick 


Mary Mills Patrick was born in 
Canterbury in 1850, and is the lately 
retired president of the Girl’s College 
in Constantinople. She is a lady of 
wide learning and courage, initiative 
and patience. She is a writer of some 


note,—and an authority on Sappho. A 
friend of Helen Gould Shepard whom 
she interested in giving to the college. 


Eleanor Porter 


Eleanor Porter was born in Littleton 
in 1868; and is best known by her 
Pollyanna books. While we may cor- 
dially disapprove of the Pollyanna 
stories now going through the press, 
since her death and wonder if she, 
herself would have wished her name 
under new titles, and if her estate 
really sanctions it, we glory in the 
fact that she has made the world more 
lovely and liveable in her life and 
stories. These words from her “Just 
David” were quoted at her funeral, as 
being the key-note of her life:— 
“Always remember, David, that this 
is a beautiful world. If at any time 
you think it is not a beautiful world, 
just remember that you can make it 
beautiful if you will.” 


Mary Baker Eddy 


However we may regard her life, her 
writings or her system of religion, we 
all must admit that Mary Baker Eddy 
was a remarkable person. She is prob- 
ably well known to most of you, 
through the many accounts of her 
work and accomplishments, and her 
life in Concord, as well as her early 
life in this town. | 

Her best known writings are:— 
“Pulpit and Press” “Unity of Good”, 
and “Science and Health.” She began 
teaching Christian Science in 1867, and 
the next year was pastor of a Baptist 
Tabernacle. In 1881 she opened and 
was President of the Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College” and later found. 
ed and was pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Science Church of Boston. In 
1895 the new church building was be- 
gun, and is a striking example of beau- 
tiful architecture, celebrated through- 
out the country. Her life has been re- 
corded by several writers, and much 
literature has been written about her 
and her system of philosophy; so that 
any and all may be informed. 

The main beliefs of Christian 
Science are embodied in this quotation 
from “Science and Health”. This is 
Mrs. Eddy’s “Statement of Being”. 

“There is no life, truth, intelligence 
or substance in Matter. Spirit is im- 
mortal Truth, matter is mortal error. 
Spirit is the real and eternal, matter 
is the unreal and temporal. Spirit 
is God and man is His image and like- 
ness; hence man is spiritual and not 
material.” 


Fanny Runnells Poole 


Fanny Runnells Poole. was born in 
Orford, the daughter of our well- 
known pastor and historian, Rev. 
Moses T. Runnells. - 
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After contributing many poems and 
articles to papers and magazines she 
published a book of verse: “A Bank of 
Violets” which received favorable com- 
ment whenever it was reviewed. She 
received appreciative letters from sev- 
eral of our well-known literary men, 
among them Pierre Loti, Isreal Zang- 
well and John Gilmer Speed—who is 
grand-nephew of the English poet John 
Keats. Later she published another 
book of poems:—‘“Mugen”, (A Japan- 
ese word meaning ‘in dream and real- 
ity’) Of this book Dr. Winship wrote 
in the “Journal of Education” :—“Not 
all persons appreciate how much good 
verse is being written to-day, nor how 
much gets into book form. Among 
many recent books “Mugen” stands 
forth as a general favourite both be- 
cause of the human touch Mrs. Poole 
gives to Nature, and the artistic touch 
she gives to human nature.” 

Of this poem “The Morning 
Cometh” which appeared in the “Gran- 
ite Monthly” Edna Dean Proctor 
wrote to Mrs. Poole:—‘Your lovely, 
thoughtful poem pleased me much. I 
hope you will write others to cheer 
the heart and uplift the soul. We all 
look for “The Morning”. 


THE MORNING COMETH 


I treasure not the vague, portentious 
words, 

Night comes alike to all; 
Remembering the joyous lilt of birds, 
And the rathe dewiness the dawning 

girds, . 

Wherefore not say: To all 

Cometh the Morn? 


Yet we would not dethrone thee, bliss- 
ful Night, 
Whose benediction beams; 
We, who have known thy stars, know 


8 


thee aright, 
Soother of sorrow, hallower of light, 
Mother of sweetest dreams. 


For every one his mood, I do not doubt 
As true a bard was there 
Who sang, “Into the night go all,” as, 
out 
Of brimming soul one gave th’ inspir- 
ing shout, 
“°’Tis always morn some where!” 


But I found myself in regions drear, 
Companionless, forgot, 
Voices of morning I would choose to 
hear, 
See rich mid-day, nor link with dark- 
ling fear 
Man’s immemorial lot. 


Life’s promise unfullfilled, should we 
meet Death, 
Dear Heart, we need not grope, 
But greet the utmost wonder with glad 
breath. 
Though brave deeds fail, we yet may 
challenge Death 
With that undying Hope: 
Cometh the Morn. 
Fanny Runnells Poole. 


Mrs. Poole has been an accomplished 
musician and her art has expressed 
itself in several songs. Of these “Songs 
of Love” I select the one whose words 
were composed by our well-remember- 
ed Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


Constance Fenimore Woolson 


Constance Fenimore Woolson, a na- 
tive of Claremont, is known for her 


novels. Of these “Anne” is the most 
famous. Other stories are “The Front 
Yard”, “East Angels”, Jupiter Lights” 
and other shorter stories which appear- 
ed in various magazines. She also wrote 
a charming collection of “Sketches of 
Travel” which is illustrated with beau- 
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tiful colored plates, copies of paintings. 
She is a decendant of James Fenimore 
Cooper, our novelist of pioneer days. 


Celia Thaxter 


Another writer whom we must not 
omit is Celia Thaxter, born in Ports- 
mouth, and whose early years, spent 
on the Isles of Shoals, colored so ex- 
quisitely her poetry of land and sea. 
“The Sandpiper” is her most popular 
poem. Her “Good Bye, Sweet Day” 
we are familiar with as a song which 
has been sung and admired by all music 
lovers. Of her shorter poems the 
“Vesper Song” is a beautiful example: 


VESPER SONG 
By Celia Thaxter 


Lies the sunset splendor far and wide, 
On the golden tide! 
Drifting slow toward yonder evening 
red, 
With the faint stars sparkling over- 
head, 
Peacefully we glide. 


Sweet is rest: the summer day is done, 
Gone the ardent sun. 

All is still: no wind of twilight blows; 

Shuts the evening like a crimson rose; 
Night comes like a nun. 


Lift we loving voices, pure and clear 
To the Father’s ear; 
Fragrant as the flowers, the thoughts 
we raise : 
Up to heaven, while o’er the ocean 
ways 
Draws the darkness near. 


From the collection of poems:— 
“Drift Weed.” 


Alice Brown 


Perhaps one of our most famous 
literary women was Alice Brown, 


whose stories are known the world 
over. She was born in Hampton Falls, 
and our state is proud to have given 
this noted woman to the world. She 
has a wonderful list of novels, and has 
written two or three books of poetry, 
also her great play, “The Children of 
Earth” which gained a $10,000 prize 
—a most unprecidented sum in literary 
achievement. For several years she 
was one of the editors of the ‘“Youth’s 
Companion” and her literary career is 
one of marked distinction and success. 


From Alice Brown’s “Children of 
Earth”’. 


Adam to Anita:— 


“Oh, I’ve heard the receipt for 
making love, but that’s not my way. 
The girl that marries me has got to 
begin by believing in me. Your father’s 
told you what to expect of a Hale. 
Now I'll tell you. A Hale—of this 
generation—can stiffen his back-bone 
just about the time you think he hasn’t 
got any. And when he’s talked about 
so much— to no good—he can shut his 
mouth!” 


Ephs advice about marriage :— 


“You keep away from one another. 
Don’t ye git married. Don’t ye touch 
one another with a ten-foot pole. You 
better be biled in ile. Don’t none of 
ye git married.” 


Many Others 


There are many other women of our 
state who are worthy to be classed 
among its famous children:— 

Emma Howe-Fabri, the well known 
singer, born at Wolfeboro, now at the 
head of a Musical Institute in Brook- 
lyn. 

Fanny Rice, a favorite musician 
and actress. 

Mary Danforth, born in Colebrook; 
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Missionary to China, 
educator. 

Mrs. Larz Anderson, with her long 
list of stories and her wonderful record 
of work during the war with the Red 
Cross. 

We might extend the list with names 
well-known among club women, politi- 
cal circles; social and philanthropic 


lecturer and 


societies; members of historical and 
educational groups, and engaged in all 
worthy activities. 

Surely, we have reason to indulge in 
great pride and satisfaction when we 
consider the number and quality of 
the women who have gone out from our 
state to contribute their power to the 
world’s work. 





YOUTH PLAYS FOR AGE 


by 


Arthur Corning White 


(Mr. White’s work is appearing in Poet Lore, The Forum, The American Review, The 


Drama, McNaught’s Monthy, etc.) 


Last night you said, ‘Not age, but youth must play.” 
When first I touched the keys, light notes as soft 

As moonbeams kissing ripples, or bright and gay, 
Dropt from my fingers—But the sweet airs oft 

Stole away to nothingness, whence came we all, 

And whither all again in time must go. 

Yet as I played, melodies seemed to fall, 

Poignant with pain, breathing such a woe 


As blasts youth’s dreams. 


And then I sighed, for I 
Did sense a prophecy in chords. 


A fear 


In strange, sad, wailing minors would not die, 
But sang on through the music, somber, drear, 
For you in runs and rests and phrases, read 
Merely echoes of rare moments long since dead. 





Truck Owners And The 
Registration Fees 


BEING A BRIEF DISCUSSION OF TAXES AND REGU- 
LATIONS AS THEY APPLY TO 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


By J. F.. Simpson 
Treasurer, N. H. Truck Owners’ Association 


In considering the question of taxes 
which include permit and registration 
fees plus gas tax we should balance 
the value of service to the public 
against the charges, also should con- 
sider tax charges levied against the 
truck in adjoining States because of 
natural competition. 

If, as some unthinking people state, 
the truck is useless and only an annoy- 
ance they should be driven from the 
road, but if trucks are a necessity to 
our present scheme of existance then 
we should undertake to see that they 
pay as taxes only a reasonable charge. 


Use of Trucks 


The use of trucks enable our mer- 
chants in out-lying towns to operate 
under the present arrangement of 
short credits and give good service 
to their customers without carrying an 
overbalanced stock. They enable the 
farmer to carry to distant markets all 
of his saleable goods, a large propor- 
tion of which could not be economi- 
cally handled prior to the advent of the 
truck. They enable the lumberman to 
deliver logs and sawed lumber to the 


railroad for transportation to distant 
markets and enable him to dispense 
with the necessity of building tempor- 
ary railroads, which, because of the 
high labor market, would not be 
feasable. 

It enables the railroads to transport 
short haul less carload freight thus 
dispensing with a service which is cost- 
ing the railroads a tremendous money 
loss. 

In fact there are few lines of busi- 
ness but what are dependent upon the 
truck for a large part of their short 
haul transportation. 


With this in mind we do not believe 
it is good business for New Hampshire 
to so heavily tax the truck as to make 
it extremely difficult for the average 
farmer and small business man to fin- 
ance the payment. To cite one ex- 
ample: A new 3-ton truck on solid tires 
costs to register in New Hampshire 
under the existing law for a carriage 
of four tons $139.50 for registration 
fees. To this must be added approx- 
imately $55 for the gas tax, a grand 
total of $194.50 which, with the addi- 
tion of a permit fee of $108 totals 
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nearly 10% of the original cost of the 
truck. 

As against this registration and gas 
tax charge in New Hampshire we have 
in Massachusetts a registration charge 
of $40 only. The reason for this low 
registration fee in Massachusetts is 
that the business people of Massachu- 
setts understand the necessity of ad- 
vancing commerce in every possible 
channel and they realize that one of 
the most important methods of trans- 
portation today is by truck. Thus, in- 
stead of hampering the truck owners 
by imposing heavy and onerous char- 
ges they merely take from them that 
amount which they consider fair for 
road construction. 


While we agree that even a charge 
double that imposed by Massachusetts 
might be reasonable, we cannot but 
believe that the above mentioned com- 


parison fairly considered by our own 
people, will show that some colored 
gentleman in the wood pile has been 
guilty of forcing legislation against the 
New Hampshire truck owners that 


approaches confiscation. We believe 
a proper and generous return to the 
State for registration fee would be one 
much lower than now charged, and we 
believe that a reduction on all styles 
and sizes of trucks should be made in 
a proper proportion to make up at 
least for the increase occassioned by the 
2c gasoline tax. 

We would also call attention to 
the permit fee which in many in- 
stances works a hardship upon the 
owners of two and three ton trucks 
particularly the farmer. After a truck 
passes a period of years of owner- 
ship we find many old _ trucks 
costing when new $3,000 to $4,000 
worth not more than $200 or $300, 
and with a .005 permit fee on original 


cost we find the owner paying often- 
times from $50 to $100 per thousand 
of real value, and we do not believe 
this to be a just tax charge. 

We believe that the tax on personal 
property in the form of a truck should 
be no more than that on any other 
personal property, inasmuch as this 
part of the tax is used in other ways 
than for the building and maintenance 
of roads. 


Limiting Loads 


We strongly recommend that the 
plan adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment be adopted in this state so far 
as method of limiting loads is con- 
cerned. This recommendation was 
made after extensive investigation and 
discussion participated in by Highway 
Engineers, the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads and by Representa- 
tives of the Motor Vehicle Conference 
Committee representing the A. A. A., 
the N. A. C. C., the National Auto- 
mobile Dealer’s Association, and the 
Rubber Association of America. 

This plan provides a weight regis- 
tration of 28,000 pounds gross weight 
distributed not more than 22,400 
pounds on one axle nor more than 800 
pounds per inch width of tire measured 
between the flanges of the rim. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, states that 
the question involved is not so much 
that of gross load as of weight con- 
centration on one wheel and how much 
weight is concentrated per inch width 
of tire. 

He states that the model law would 
be the regulation of the wheel load 
rather than a truck load. “If we reg- 
ulate the wheel load to a maximum 
load so that it is not too heavy for the 
road to bear structurally and then limit 
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all pressure per inch width of tire so 
that it will not deform the surface, we 
have accomplished the purpose without 
necessarily fixing the maximum load to 
be moved at all,” so he said. 


Snow Removal 


The question of the State providing 
open roads for twelve months is of in- 
terest to all citizens and one that is 
bound to be considered more and more 
seriously. In one State, which has 
an average snow fall of 48 inches, snow 
has been removed from over 1400 
miles of road during the last two win- 


ters at a cost of less than $100,000, 
and the citizens of that State are a 
unit in believing that the direct mon- 
etary benefit is many times greater 
than the cost. Also contrary to the 
claims of many highway engineers it 
has been definitely demonstrated that 
by clearing the snow the wear on the 
roads has been much less and the roads 
left in a condition which requires 
lower expenditure for upkeep mainly 
because of the elimination of ruts, 
which caused all the surface wear to 
be concentrated by following the direc- 
tion of the ruts. 
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The Literary Corner 





STARR KING 
AND HIS “WHITE HILLS” 


By L. S. Mayo 


Massachusetts must acknowledge 
that in the political world she owes 
not a little of her enviable position to 
New Hampshire. Webster was New 
Hampshire born and bred; likewise the 
present Secretary of War, and at least 
three governors of the Commonwealth. 
But in the field of literature she has 
ever striven to repay the debt. At the 
moment, to be sure, the recognized in- 
terpreter of the north country, Robert 
Frost, is not a son of either New 
Hampshire or Massachusetts,—but of 
California. But in the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries New Hamp- 
shire’s history and her beauty were 
made known to the reading world prin- 
cipally by two Boston ministers— 
Jeremy Belknap and Thomas Starr 
King. 

Both were remarkable men, both 
died at a comparatively early age, and 
both left behind them books that are 
immortal. Belknap’s History of New 
Hampshire, which appeared in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, like 
most historical writing, may sometime 
be rewritten. But its enthusiasm 
and its vitality are extraordinary, and 
even after one hundred and thirty 
years it remains the history of New 
Hampshire. Starr King’s White Hills, 
though it lacks the freshness of Belk- 
nap’s work and bears@to a much 
greater degree the stamp of its period, 
has one advantage over it: it can never 
be re-written. For though the lakes 


and mountains he loved to describe 
are, in dimension and _ contour, the 
same as they were in the 1850’s, the 
eyes with which we see them are not 
and never can be those of Starr King 
and his awe-struck, romantic contem- 
poraries. Civilization (or more speci- 
fically the speeding motor) has work- 
ed a change, and though we may have 
gained convenience and accessibility, we 
have lost the beautiful illusions, if il- 
lusions they were, of our less mobile 
forebears. 

Some might contest Massachusett’s 
claim to Starr King. Yet whose claim 
can be better? We must concede that 
he was born in New York City, passed 
his childhood in Portsmouth, and died 
in San Francisco. But for all that, 
he lived the greater part of his brief 
life in and near Boston, and what is 
more he had—unless we misinterpret 
one of his letters—a Boston soul. 


“T am home. Thank Heaven!” he 
wrote one February day in 1855. “I 
have escaped from the jaws of the 
West. I am not buried in snowdrifts, 
I am not frozen. I am not in my grave 
from dyspepsia. I am nog starving 
on the train between Chicago and the 
Mississippi. I am not smashed up on 
the Ohio Central when two trains came 
nose to nose—but finding that I was 
on board concluded not to pitch into 
each other In a word I am not 
dead. Though why I am not it would 
puzzle a metaphysician to determine. 
Such a journey! Catch me in the 
West again!” 

In the end, curiously enough, he was 
“caught” in the West again, in the very 
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remote West of San Francisco; not, 
however, because his affection for Bos- 
ton had cooled, but because he felt that 
he was “unfaithful in huddling so 
closely around the cosy stove of civili- 
zation in this blessed Boston.” 


And Boston reciprocated his love. 
King was not of Puritan lineage, nor 
was he a Havard graduate,—though 
Harvard honored both him and herself 
by conferring upon him an honorary 
degree of Master of Arts in 1850. At 
eighteen he was an impecunious school- 
master, the principal of the grammar 
school at Medford. Here he was dis- 
covered by Theodore Parker who char- 
acterized him as a “capital fellow” who 
“reads French, Spanish, Latin, Italian, 
and a little Greek, and begins Ger- 
man.” And what is more, he added, 
Parker was 
more fortunate than another Unitarian 
clergyman, for the Reverend Amory 
Dwight Mayo remembered ll too 
well “ that the first day of our youth- 
ful acquaintance he (King) read me 
into a fit of indigestion and a sleepless 
night with his Plato and Kant and 
Cousin”. Yet even Mr. Mayo admitted 
that as a result of that nuit blanche 
he resolved to begin those philosophi- 
cal studies in which King became 
“second to no man in our country.” 

His learning alone would probably 
not have made Starr King the minister 
of the Hollis Street Church when he 
was only twenty-four. But the com- 
bination of erudition, eloquence, wit, 
and personality gave him early recog- 
nition and exaltation. Theodore Par- 
ker declared that King was the best 
preacher in Boston, and Dr. Hale 
placed him—as a youthful orator— 
in the same class with Buckminister 
and Edward Everett. Yet King was 
entirely without self-conceit. The pro- 


“He is a good listener.” 
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duction of a good sermon or of a good 
lecture was, to his way of thinking, 
merely a knack. A good sermon, for 
instance, must constantly rise and fall 
in quality and in interest. Summits 
require valleys to set them off. His 
recipe for a good lecture—those were 
the Lyceum days—was five parts sense 
and five parts nonsense. What could 
be simpler than that? His humor was 
rollicking, and his wit never-failing. 
Both served him well at all times, but 
never better than when he averred that 
the Universalist and the Unitarian 
sects ought to be indissolubly united 
“like the Siamese twins,” and added 
that he would be glad to be “a small 
fibre in the ligament that should join 
them.” Before his acceptance of the 
Hollis Street pulpit King was a Univer- 
salist minister, and it required all his 
sparkling good will to reconcile some 
members of each faith to his change 
of allegiance. Yet he seems to have 
achieved it. 


Was it the rusticity of his counten- 
ance that immediately attracted coun- 
try and city people alike to Starr 
King? Doubtless that was to some ex- 
tent responsible for the magnetism of 
his personality. Born in New York 
though he was, he had the aspect of 
an intelligent New Hampshire country 
boy. There was something singularly 
boyish in his slender figure, his golden 
hair, and his ruddy complexion, while 
the outspeaking eyes and generous 
mouth at once suggested a rural back- 
ground rather than the minister’s study 
or city environment. More than one 
countryman who heard him lecture 
turned to him for advice or comfort, 
and did not hesitate to write to him 
or to call at his house in Burroughs 
Place. Nor were they mistaken in 
their judgment. His face, honest and 
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alert and with a latent merriness in the 
eyes, was a true index to his character, 
except that it gave little suggestion of 
the sympathy and tact that were 
among his essential qualities. He was 
pastor as well as preacher, and in both 
capacities he gave without thought of 
himself or of his limited endurance. 
He had suffered a nervous breakdown 
at twenty-four, and his active mind 
and eager spirit were ever leading him 
beyond his constitutional strength. 
After his early collapse he regained 
health by a voyage to the Azores. 
Later on he found a fountain of youth 
nearer home. 


According to Dr. Hale, who knew 
him intimately, Starr King at twenty- 
four was essentially a city man with 
urban interests and enthusiasms. When 
people talked to him of the beauty and 
grandeur of the mountains of northern 


New England he was unqualifiedly 
bored. To him their exuberance was 
fashionable humbug, no more no less. 
At last someone prevailed upon him to 
go to the White Mountains and form 


his own opinion. He did so grudging- 
ly, with the slight consolation of re- 
flecting that once done it would be 
over with. Afterwards no one could 
say that he did not know what he was 
talking about. But the result was quite 
other than he anticipated: he discov- 
ered a new passion, and for his spirit- 
ual self a new world,—the White Hills 
of New Hampshire. Richard Froth- 
ingham, King’s contemporary and his 
first biographer, gives a different ver- 
sion. According to him, Starr King 
first visited the White Hills, probably 
with his father, when he was thirteen 
years old. His revisiting was a normal 
outcome of his passionate love of 
scenery, a love that was intensified by 
his intimacy with Dr. Ballou, the first 


president of Tufts College, whose ador- 
ation of the White Mountains was well 
known. 


Whichever authority is correct, King 
seems to have discovered his new world 
in the summer of 1849. The enthus- 
iasm and exhilaration of a letter he 
wrote towards the end of July in that 
year, telling of his journey to Lake 
Winnepiseogee and to the mountains 
beyond, is pretty good internal evidence 
that this was a first visit to the Land 
of Enchantment. From Boston to the 
Weirs he traveled by rail, thence 
across the lake by “the little steamer” 
to Centre Harbor. From there his 
route lay through the Bearcamp Valley 
to Ossipee and Conway, and finally to 
Crawford’s and the summit of Mount 
Washington. His homeward way led 
through the Franconia Notch and gave 
him a glimpse of the Old Man of the 
Mountain. After that tour Starr 
King returned to the northern peaks 
every year as long as he lived in Bos- 
ton. In summer and in winter he 
turned to them for strength and for in- 
spiration, and at least once—to his 
discredit or to his credit—he played 
truant during Anniversary Week in 
order to be in the land of his heart’s 
desire! 


However one may regard that de- 
linquency on the part of the minister 
of the Hollis Street Church, Starr 
King was too unselfish to keep to him- 
self the rapture he felt among the 
mountains. He must share it with 
mankind, and he endeavored to do so 
by occasional letters to the Boston 
Evening Transcript. These began in 
1853 and ultimately developed into a 
book intended to “interpret the land- 
scape of the White Hills’. Work upon 
the book itself seems to have been be- 
gun in the spring of 1855. The manu. 
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script was complete in the autumn of 
1859. In the following year a Boston 
publishing house brought out The 
White Hills; Their Legends, Land- 
scape, and Poetry. It met with im- 
mediate response, went into many 
editions, and after more than fifty 
years it was rated by the bibliographer 
of the region as “still the best book 
about the White Mountains.” 

In his modest preface the author 
speaks appreciatively of the illustra- 
tions. And well he may, for the sixty 
engravings from drawing made by 
Merrill G. Wheelock are indeed worthy 
of the text. Poetic and unexaggerated 
they contribute not a little to the read- 
er’s pleasure. Unlike some of his pre- 


decessors—the artist of the Carrigain 
map, for an example—Wheelock did 
not feel obliged to make the Presiden- 
tials and their neighbors out-alp the 


Alps in height and steepness. For him 
the dignified outlines, quiet majesty, 
and lovely setting of our unpretentious 
New England mountains sufficed, and 
he reproduced them truthfully and ar- 
tistically. Fortunate indeed was Starr 
King in an illustrator so sympathetic 
and so competent. 


This was not the first appearance of 
the White Mountains in literature, but 
in King’s work one discovers an en- 
tirely new point of view. Heretofore 
they had been regarded primarily as 
a background for episode and adven- 
ture. Lucy Crawford’s History of the 
White Mountains (written in the first 
person by a third person who was the 
wife of the first person!) is a treasure 
in its way; but its main theme is the 
hardship of life in the wilds of New 
Hampshire. Dr. Ball’s Three Days on 
the White Mountains (1856) is avow- 
edly a story of “perilous adventure,”— 
and incidentally a justification of car- 
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rying an umbrella when mountain 
climbing. In the Reverend Benjamin 
Willey’s familiar Incidents the empha- 
sis again is plainly upon unusual human 
experiences in the White Mountain 
region. Then came Starr King. To 
him the appeal of the White Hills was 
threefold,—religious, poetic, grandeur 
of the landscape, and his spirit trans- 
lated the emotion into religion. His 
appreciation of the mountains and for- 
ests equalled that of Francis Parkman; 
but where Parkman saw Nature and 
marvelled, King saw the hand of God 
and worshipped. Whatever may have 
been his conception of the Deity, he 
seems to have had no doubt that the 
mountains were brought forth for the 
delight and inspiration of man. His 
constant reaction is “O God! how won- 
derful are thy works!” And on the 
summit of Mount Washington he and 
his party sang “Old Hundred” before 
they descended. 

The warp of The White Hills is in- 
deed religious, but over and under it 
the author wove strands of poetry and 
of romance, of tradition and of history, 
of anecdote and of old-fashioned hu- 
mor, until the resulting fabric must ap- 
peal to the unorthodox and orthodox 
alike, if they only know, however 
slightly, the highlands and lowlands of 
northern New Hampshire. It is not 
a history, it is not a guide-book, and 
yet in a way it is both. But above all 
it is a companion, —a book to dream 
over on summer afternoons beside a 
mountain lake, to read on crisp autumn 
evenings before the fire of some un- 
assuming inn in the Androscoggin Val- 
ley, or in the depths of an urban winter 
to fall back upon for that spiritual 
refreshment which Starr King so often 
craved and ever found in his beloved 


White Hills, 





Monthly Review of Business 
Conditions in New Hampshire 


By John W. Pearson, I nvestment Counsellor 


A comprehensive review of the status 
of business in New Hampshire is im- 
possible because adequate and up to 
date figures are lacking. For instance, 
the lumber industry is an important 
factor in the business life in New 
Hampshire but the latest figures avail- 
able on the white pine cut are those 
for 1923 which show, for the United 
States, a production in 1923 of 1,572,- 
000,000 feet compared with 1,382,000,- 
000 feet in 1922. Not only are these 
figures over a year old but they fail 
to show how much of this gain in pro- 
duction over 1922 took place in New 
Hampshire. 

An approximate idea of business 
activity in New Hampshire has to be 
based on a study of conditions in 
various industries such as _ textiles, 
shoes etc. Presumably if conditions 
are improving in an industry, the New 
Hampshire members of the industry 
are finding their proportionate share 
so that the general statement can be 
made that trade is or is not improving. 

A study of bank clearings suggests 
that business in general was 5% bet- 
ter in January 1925 than it was in 
January 1924, but that this first month 
of 1925 found business somewhat less 
active than in the preceding month 
with its seasonal improvement due to 
the Christmas trade. The Federal 
Reserve Bank for this district finds 


that business activity is only slightly 
under the period of prosperity in the 
early part of 1923. The trend is to- 
ward a higher rate of operations in 
manufacturing, with the improvement 
quite widespread and not confined to 
a few large industries. Employment 
and the average weekly earnings of the 
labor employed, and both are _ in- 
creasing. 

With satisfactory business indices 
lacking for New Hampshire, a general 
impression of conditions may be gained 
from specific items. With the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Co. at Manches- 
ter, there were 9,600 people employed 
early in February compared with 9,300 
workers at the time of the last report. 
The weekly pay roll amounted to 
$190,000 compared with $155,000, 
thus indicating a steady improvement, 
even if operations are still below nor- 
mal. Spinning machinery from Eng- 
land is being installed by the Amos- 
keag so that new lines of manufacture 
such as velour flannel, men’s suitings, 
etc. may be added to their present lines. 
A leading trade journal believes that 
when ginghams return to the favor of 


the public, the Amoskeag will regain 


its old strength very quickly. It calls 
the present and comparatively low rate 
of activity, temporary, and calls atten- 
tion to the 100 years history of the 
company, its large financial resources, 
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low overhead, lack of interest charges, 
and the fact that it sells its own goods 
and thus avoids commissions, all ele- 
ments of strength. 

Other “straws in the wind” are the 
following items:— 

The Sullivan Machinery Co. at 
Claremont is steadily increasing pro- 
duction and is now working at 80% of 
capacity. 1,500 employees are on the 
payroll whereas only last fall, the plant 
was at a complete standstill. 

Over on the other side of the State, 
the Salmon Falls Mfg. Co. is running 
day and night on tire fabric orders. 
The Devonshire Mills at Goff’s Falls 
are six weeks behind on their orders 
for light weight woolen materials. The 
Dundee Mills at Hooksett are to open 
early in March after being shut down 
since May 1924. They ordinarily 
give employment to about 300 people. 
The Sulloway hosiery mills at Frank- 
lin have recently made a wage reduc- 
tion which will enable them to produce 
goods at a cost more nearly in line 
with the present market. 

In general it can be said that the 
woolen, printing and electrical pro- 
ducts industries are well occupied. 
Operations with the hosiery mills and 
machine shops is not so good. New 
construction and building operations in 
prospect will supply employment for a 
large number of workers this coming 
season. On the average, business pros- 
pects throughout the State continue 
favorable even though all industries 
are not yet back to normal. 
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